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The  evidence  which  now  comes  to  us  from  abroad  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  feeling  growing  up  among 
British  ship-owners  that  it  is  time  to  stop,  if  possible,  the 
depredations  of  British  piratical  vessels  upon  American  Com- 
merce. 

The  speeches  of  Mr.  Thomas  Baring,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster, 
and  Mr.  Richard  Cobden,  in  the  British  Parliament,  published 
herewith,  are  indications  of  this  desire,  and  they  foreshadow 
the  dangers  to  British  interests  hereafter,  should  that  nation 
ever  be  involved  in  a  war. 

This  feeling  on  their  part,  does  not,  however,  relieve  their 
government  from  a  demand  which  has  been  made  upon  it  for 
remuneration  for  the  loss  of  ships  and  cargoes  owned  by  Amer- 
ican citizens,  and  which  have  been  ruthlessly  destroyed  by 
such  British  pirates  as  the  Alabama,  Florida  and  Georgia. 

Let  the  American  Government  and  people  keep  this  single 
and  simple  view  of  the  question  constantly  before  them,  that 
every  nation,  not  at  war,  is  bound  to  maintain  its  neutrality 
by  such  laws  as  ivill  prevent  its  oum  subjects  from  making 
individual  war  wpon  those  of  other  nations.  Any  government 
omitting  to  do  this  becomes  responsible  for  all  violations  of 
neutrality  growing  out  of  such  neglect. 

We,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  have  no  voice  in  the  making 
of  British  neutrality  laws.  If  they  are  insufficient  or  inopera- 
tive, as  these  published  speeches  show,  let  us  place  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  loss  of  our  vessels,  where  it  properly  belongs, 
upon  the  Government  of  Great  Britain.  We  think  no 
impartial  mind  can  review  the  cases  already  presented,  now 
strengthened  by  that  of  the  Georgia,  without  coming  to  the 
conviction  that  subjects  of  Great  Britain  have  been  allowed, 
through  the  weakness  of  their  government  and  laws,  to  build 
and  fit  out  piratical  vessels; — that  such  vessels,  without 
change  of  nationality,  have  gone  upon  the  high  seas  and  de- 
stroyed American  Commerce  to  an  enormous  amount; — that 
British  ship-owners  have  been  greatly  benefitted  by  this  course 
of  proceeding,  and  have  in  many  instances,  like  the  Lairds, 
the  builders  of  the  Alabama,  followed  the  double  occupation 


of  fitting  out  pirates  to  destroy  the  commerce  of  a  nation  with 
which  they  were  at  peace,  and  at  the  same  time  advancing 
their  own  business  by  the  increased  demand  for  tonnage  to 
supply  the  place  of  that  destroyed;  —  and  that  for  nearly 
four  years,  Great  Britain,  with  all  the  evidence  before  her 
government,  has  resolutely  refused  so  to  amend  her  neutrality 
laws,  as  to  stop  at  once  this  infnftnous  species  of  piracy,  which 
has  thus  far  proved  so  remunerative  to  her  own  subjects. 

Another  point  somewhat  foreign  to  the  particular  subject 
under  consideration,  will  show  the  animus  of  the  British  people 
towards  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  It  is  well 
known  that  blockade  running,  with  some  few  exceptions,  has 
been  carried  on  in  British  vessels,  and  that  the  British  port  of 
Nassau  is  the  principal  depot  for  their  arrival  and  departure, 
flaunting  as  they  do  the  British  Ensign  as  their  protection. 
Of  all  the  blocade  runners  captured  by  our  cruisers,  not  one 
has  been  found  prostituting  the  Russian,  French,  Danish, 
Swedish,  Prussian,  or  Austrian  Flag  to  this  business ; — slave- 
holding  Spain  and  free  England  being  the  joint  partners  in  its 
prosecution. 

Mr.  Thomas  Baring  having  given  notice  that  he  should  ask 
the  government  whether  it  was  consistent  with  their  neutrality 
that  the  Georgia  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  port  of 
Liverpool,  the  accompanying  speeches  were  delivered  in  the 
British  Parliament  upon  that  subject,  the  13th  May,  last  past. 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  THOMAS  BAEING. 


THE     GEORGIA. 

Mr.  T.  BARING,  in  rising  to  call  attention  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  vessel  has  been  allowed  to  enter  the  port  of  Liver- 
pool and  to  put  a  question  on  the  subject,  said  that  as  he  brought  this 
matter  before  the  House  simply  as  one  of  English  interest,  he  should 
not  refer  to  the  feelings  or  prospects  of  either  of  the  contending 
partis,  nor  should  he  endeavor  to  provoke  an  expression  of  sympathy 
with  either  side.  He  wished  to  make  no  charge  against  the  Govern- 
ment, and,  if  lie  referred  at  all  to  the  past,  it  would  be  to  illustrate  the 
position  in  which  the  country  was  placed  as  to  its  international 
engagements.  An  incident  had  recently  occurred  which  was  of  a 
most  extraordinary  character.  A  vessel  of  war  carrying,  as  they 
were  told,  the  flag  and  commission  of  the  Confederate  Government, 
had  recently  entered  the  port  of  Liverpool.  She  was  still  there  and 
when  the  House  heard  her  history  it  would  be  somewhat  surprised  at 
the  course  which  had  been  pursued.  This  was  her  history: — The 
Japan,  otherwise  the  Virginia,  commonly  known  as  the  Georgia,  was 
built  at  Dunbarton,  on  the  Clyde.  She  was  equipped  by  a  Liverpool 
firm.  Her  crew  was  shipped  by  the  same  Liverpool  firm  for 
Shanghai,  and  sent  round  to  Greenock  by  steamer.  She  was  entered 
on  the  31st  of  March,  1863,  as  for  Point  cle  Galle  and  Hongkong, 
with  a  crew  of  48  men.  She  cleared  on  the  1st  of  April.  She  left 
her  anchorage  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  April,  ostensibly  to  try 
her  engines,  but  did  not  return.  She  had  no  armament  on  leaving 
Greenock,  but  a  few  days  after  her  departure  a  small  steamer  called 
the  Allar,  freighted  with  guns,  shot,  shell,  &c,  and  having  on  board  a 
partner  of  the  Liverpool  firm  who  had  equipped  her  and  shipped  her 
crew,  left  Newhaven  and  met  the  Georgia  off  the  coast  of  France, 
near  Ushant.  The  cargo  of  the  Allar  was  successfully  transferred  to 
the  Georgia  on  the  8th  or  9th  of  April;  her  crew  consisted  of  British 
subjects.  The  Allar  put  into  Plymouth  on  the  11th  of  April, 
bringing  the  Liverpool  merchant  who  had  directed  the  proceedings 
throughout,  and  bringing  also  15  seamen  who  had  refused  to  proceed 
in  the  Georgia  on  learning  her  real  character.  The  rest  of  the  crew 
remained.  At  the  time  of  her  departure  the  Georgia  was  registered 
as  the  property  of  a  Liverpool  merchant,  a  partner  of  the  linn  which 
shipped  I  lie  crew.  She  remained  the  property  of  this  person  until 
the  -2od  of  June,  when  the  register  was  cancelled,  he  notifying  the 
collector  of  her  sale1  to  foreign  owners.  During  this  period,  viz.:  from 
the  Lsl  of  April  to  the  23d  of  June,  the  Georgia,  being  still  registered 
in  the  name  of  a  Liverpool  merchant,  and  thus  his  property,  was 
carrying  on  war  against  the  United  States  with  whom  we  were  in 
alliance.  It  was  while  still  a  British  vessel  that  she  captured  and 
burnt  the  Dictator,  and  captured  and  released  under  bond  the  Gri.->- 
v.old,  the   same   vessel  which  had   brought  corn   to   the  Lancashire 
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sufferers.  The  crew  of  the  Georgia  was  paid  through  the  same 
Liverpool  firm.  A  copy  of  an  advance-note  used  was  to  be  found  in 
the  diplomatic  correspondence.  The  same  firm  continued  to  act  in 
this  capacity  throughout  the  cruise  of  the  Georgia.  After  cruising 
in  the  Atlantic  and  burning  and  bonding  a  number  of  vessels 
the  Georgia  made  for  Cherbourg,  where  she  arrived  on  the  28th 
of  October.  There  was  at  the  time  much  discontent  among  the 
crew.  Many  deserted,  leave  of  absence  was  given  to  others,  and  their 
wages  were  paid  all  along  by  the  same  Liverpool  firm.  In  order  to 
get  the  Georgia  to  sea  again  the  Liverpool  firm  enlisted,  in  Liverpool, 
some  20  seamen,  and  sent  them  to  Brest.  The  Georgia  left  Cher- 
bourg on  a  second  cruise,  but  having  no  success  she  returned  to  that 
port,  and  thence  to  Liverpool,  where  her  crew  have  been  paid  off 
without  any  concealment,  and  the  vessel  is  now  laid  up.  Here,  then, 
Avas  the  case  of  a  vessel  clandestinely  built,  fraudulently  leaving  the 
port  of  her  construction,  taking  Englishmen  on  board  as  her  crew,  and 
waging  war  against  the  United  States,  an  ally  of  ours,  without  having 
once  entered  a  port  of  the  Power  the  commission  of  which  she  bore, 
but  being  for  some  time  the  property  of  an  English  subject.  We 
heard  nothing  of  the  steps  which  under  those  circumstances  were 
taken  by  the  Government,  but  he  felt  assured  they  had  done  all  that 
lay  in  their  power,  and  was  consistent  with  their  duty  under  the  exist- 
ing law.  It  was,  therefore,  not  their  conduct  in  the  matter,  but  the 
impotency  and  insufficiency  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  which  our 
Courts  of  justice  found  it  impossible  to  interpret,  that  he  wished  to 
bring  under  the  notice  of  the  House.  The  vessels  to  which  he  alluded 
were  vessels  which  would  undoubtedly  have  been  arrested  if  time  had 
been  given  and  if  their  purpose  had  been  known.  The  question  was, 
in  fact,  could  we  be  said  to  be  carrying  out  our  obligations  as  a 
neutral  power  towards  a  belligerent  which  was  an  ally,  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  international  law,  though  it  might  be  in  harmony  with 
our  municipal  law,  while  such  a  state  of  things  was  permitted  to  exist? 
For  his  own  part,  he  had  no  wish  to  lose  himself  in  the  mazes  of  a 
legal  discussion  upon  the  subject,  but  common  sense  as  well  as  inter- 
national law,  he  believed,  prescribed  that  a  neutral  should  act  towards  a 
belligerent  who  was  an  ally  as  she  would  like  to  be  done  by.  (Hear.) 
It  was  in  order  to  prevent  a  war  between  neutrals  and  belligerents 
that  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  was  passed,  and  if  vessels  we^e 
allowed  to  proceed  on  a  course  of  devastation,  if  they  were  admitted 
into  the  ports  of  our  dependencies  and  colonies,  and  not  only  that  but 
to  put  into  ports  in  this  country,  was  it  not,  he  would  ask,  time  to 
consider  whether  we  should  not  do  our  duty  towards  others,  and 
whether  the  existing  law  afforded  us  the  means  of  protecting  the 
interests  of  our  ally  as  well  as  our  own  ?  The  question  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  those  vessels  ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  ports  of  our 
colonies  and  dependencies  was,  he  contended,  one  of  serious  impor- 
tance ;  but  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  one  as  to  which  he  thought  there 
could  be  no  doubt  what  course  the  Government  should  adopt.  When 
a  vessel  left  our  ports,  which  would  have  been  arrested  here  had  her 
objects  been  ascertained  and  her  construction  certified,  and  proceeded 
to  carry  into  effect  proceedings  of  hostility  against  an  ally  to  the  en- 


dangering  of  the  peace  of  this  country,  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  avail  themselves  in  her  case  of  the 
powers  which  they  possessed,  and  to  shut  our  ports  against  her. 
(Hear,  hear.)  If  the  House  would  permit  him,  he  would  read  on  the 
subject  a  passage  from  a  writer  on  international  law  who  signed  him- 
self "  Historicus,"  and  who  said,  speaking  of  the  Alabama: — 

"  First  of  all,  the  English  Government  must  decide  on  the  best  in- 
formation at  their  disposal  whether  she  was  or  was  not  unlawfully 
equipped  in  this  country  in  breach  of  our  neutrality.  Their  decision 
on  this  point  ought  to  be  final,  for  they  are  the  sole  judges  of  it,  and 
the  Federal  authorities  may  inform  their  judgment,  but  cannot  ques- 
tion their  determination.  If  the  English  Government  determine  that 
the  Alabama  was  not  unlawfully  equipped  within  the  realm,  she  will, 
of  course,  enjoy  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  any  other  lawful 
belligerent  cruiser.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  is  decided  to  have 
been  unlawfully  equipped,  then  she  ought  to  be  forbidden  access  to 
any  port  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain.  If  she  comes 
within  our  ports  with  a  prize,  her  prize  should  be  taken  from  her  and 
restored  to  the  original  owner,  and  she  herself  compelled  to  depart." 

There  was  another  extract  from  the  same  writer  to  which  he  wished 
also  to  invite  the  attention  of  Hon.  members.     It  was  as  follows  : — 

"  Now,  it  is  a  sound  and  salutary  rule  of  international  practice,  es- 
tablished by  the  Americans  themselves  in  1794,  that  vessels  which 
have  been  equipped  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  a  neutral  state  shall  be 
excluded  from  that  hospitality  which  is  extended  to  other  belligerent 
cruisers,  on  whose  origin  there  is  no  such  taint.  Accordingly,  the 
Cabinet  of  Washington  compelled  all  the  French  Privateers  which 
had  illegally  been  fitted  out  in  America  agaist  England  to  leave  the 
ports  of  the  United  States,  and  orders  were  issued  to  the  Custom- 
house officers  to  prevent  their  return.  This  course  of  proceeding 
appears  equally  consonant  to  the  principles  of  law  and  the  dictates  of 
policy.  The  question  then  remains, — Was  the  Alabama  unlawfully 
equipped  and  manned  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain?  Now, 
setting  aside  the  vexed  question  of  equipment,  I  think  there  can  be 
very  little  doubt  on  that  of  enlistment.  The  question  is  one  which 
from  its  very  nature  is  not  and  cannot  become  the  subject  of  judicial 
determination,  because  a  neutral  government  cannot  exercise  a  juris- 
diction over  such  a  vessel.  It  is  a  matter  on  which  the  Executive  of 
the  neutral  Government  must,  according  to  the  best  information  it  can 
obtain,  form  its  own  judgment,  and  that  judgment  is  final  and  conclu- 
sive on  all  parties.  Now,  I  observe  that  in  a  despatch  dated  March 
27,  1863,  (Parliamentary  Paper,  p.  2,)  Lord  Russell  writes,  '  The 
British  Government  has  done  everything  in  its  power  to  execute  the 
law;  but  I  admitted  that  the  cases  of  the  Alabama  and  the  Oreto  were  a 
scandal,  and  in  some  degree  a  reproach  to  our  law.'  Now,  with  the 
greatest  deference  to  those  persons  who  may  be  of  an  opposite  opin- 
ion, I  submit  that  vessels  of  which  such  a  statement  can  be  properly 
made — and  that  it  was  properly  made  no  one  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  of  their  outfit  and  manning  can  honestly  doubt — are  not 
entitled  to  the  hospitality  of  the  country  whose  laws  they  have  eluded 
and  abused.     I  think  that  to  deny  to  the  Florida  and  Alabama  access 


to  our  ports  would  be  the  legitimate  and  dignified  manner  of  express- 
ing our  disapproval  of  the  fraud  which  has  been  practiced  upon  our 
neutrality.  If  we  abstain  from  taking  such  a  course,  I  fear  we  may 
justly  lie  under  the  imputation  of  having  done  less  to  vindicate  our 
good  faith  than  the  American  Government  consented  at  our  instance 
on  former  occasions  to  do." 

Now,  these  were  vessels  which  avowedly  ought  to  have  been  stop- 
ped if  their  purpose  had  been  known.  They  were  vessels  whose 
destination  was  to  roam  about,  never  getting  home,  and  which  were 
tainted  with  the  offence  of  having  violated  our  neutralitj^.  They  were 
vessels,  therefore,  which  on  every  ground  had  no  claim  to  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  country,  and  he  was  bound  to  say  that  both  our  inter- 
national obligations  and  a  due  regard  for  our  own  interests  ought  to 
have  led  us  to  exclude  them  from  our  ports.  The  Georgia  had 
arrived  in  Liverpool  and  there  discharged  her  crew,  and  what  guar- 
antee had  we  that  other  vessels  might  not  do  the  same ;  that  our 
neutrality  might  not  be  violated,  and  that  we  might  not  hereafter 
have  to  deal  with  a  state  of  things  in  which  our  position  would  be 
reversed.  (Hear,  hear.)  While,  therefore,  he  was  anxious  to  ex- 
press his  belief  that  under  the  laAV  as  it  stood  we  could  not  carry  our 
international  obligations  fully  into  effect,  he  was  likewise  desirous  of 
inviting  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  situation  in  which  this 
country  would  be  if  the  precedents  now  established  were  Acted  upon 
in  the  event  of  our  being  involved  in  war,  while  other  States  were 
neutral.  Under  the  present  construction  of  our  municipal  law  there 
was  no  necessity  that  a  belligerent  should  have  a  port  or  even  a  sea- 
shore. Provided  she  had  money,  or  that  money  was  supplied  to  her 
by  a  neutral,  she  might  fit  out  vessels,  and  those  vessels  might  go 
about  the  seas  dealing  destruction  to  British  shipping  and  property. 
Take  the  case,  which  I  hope  we  shall  avoid,  of  our  being  at  war  with 
Germany.  There  would  as  things  now  stand  be  nothing  to  prevent 
the  Diet  of  Frankfort  from  having  a  fleet.  A  number  of  the  small 
States  of  Germany  might  unite  together  and  become  a  great  naval 
Power.  Money  was  all  that  was  required  for  the  purpose,  and 
Saxony  without  a  sea-shore  might  have  a  First  Lord  of  the  Admiral- 
ty without  any  docks,  who  might  have  a  large  fleet  at  his  disposal. 
The  only  answer  we  could  make  under  those  circumstances  to  France 
and  the  United  States,  who  as  neutrals  might  fit  out  vessels  against 
us  on  the  pretence  that  they  were  German  cruisers,  was  that  we 
would  go  to  war  with  them;  so  that  by  the  course  of  policy  which 
we  were  pursuing  we  rendered  ourselves  liable  to  the  alternative  of 
havin°-  our  property  completely  destroyed,  or  entering  into  a  contest 
with  every  neutral  Power  in  the  world.     (Hear,  hear.) 

We  ought,  under  these  circumstances,  to  ask  ourselves  what  we  had 
at  stake.  He  would  not  trouble  the  House  witli  statistics  on  the 
point,  but  we  all  knew  that  our  commerce  was  to  be  found  extending 
itself  to  every  sea,  that  our  vessels  floated  in  the  waters  of  every 
clime,  that  even  with  our  cruisers  afloat  it  would  not  be  easy  to  pick 
up  an  Alabama,  and  that  the  destruction  of  our  property  might  go 
on  despite  all  our  power  and  resources.  What  would  be  the 
result  ?     That  Ave  must  submit  to  the  destruction  of  our  property,  or 
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that  our  shipping  interests  must  withdraw  their  ships  from  the  ocean. 
That  was  a  danger  the  apprehension  of  which  was  not  confined  to 
himself,  but  was  shared  by  many  who  were  far  better  able  to  form  a 
judgment  than  he  was,  and  so  strongly  was  it  felt  by  ship-owners  that 
memorials  had  already  been  addressed  to  the  Government  upon  the 
subject.  Last  year  such  a  memorial  was  sent  to  Earl  Russell  by  the 
ship-owners  of  Hull,  and,  if  he  was  not  misinformed,  a  similar  one  had 
been  seat  by  the  ship-owners  of  Belfast  to  his  honorable  and  learned 
friend  the  member  for  that  borough,  who  had  forwarded  it  to  the 
noble  Earl.  The  memorialists  stated  that  they  viewed  with  the 
greatest  apprehension  the  permission  which  was  now  being  given  for 
the  violation  of  our  neutrality  and  the  clandestine  furnishing  of  ships 
to  a  belligerent ;  and  last  night  the  honorable  member  for  Liver- 
pool presented  a  petition,  signed  by  almost  all  the  great  ship-owners 
of  that  place,  enforcing  the  same  view.  He  was  a  little  surprised  at 
this,  because  what  was  happening  around  us  was  a  source  of  great 
profit  to  our  ship-owners  (hear,  hear)  ;  but  it  was  a  proof  that  they 
were  sensible  that  the  future  danger  would  far  preponderate  over  the 
present  benefit  and  advantages.  (Hear,  hear.)  Merchants  and  ship- 
owners were  generally  a  quiescent  body,  attending  to  their  own  affairs 
and  leaving  the  concerns  of  the  country  to  those  in  whose  abilities, 
position,  and  experience  they  had  confidence,  and  on  whom  they  could 
rely,  on  whatever  side  of  the  House  they  might  sit,  patriotically  to 
unite  to  avert  the  evils  against  which  private  individuals  could  not 
secure  themselves.  He  was  surprised  that  no  proposal  was  made  by 
the  Government  for  the  modification  of  the  existing  law,  and  he 
could  not  imagine  that  if  such  an  attempt  were  made  honorable 
members  on  his  own  side  of  the  House  would  refuse  to  assist  them  in 
taking  steps  to  insure  this  country  against  the  dangers  which  menaced 
its  commerce.  They  ought  no  longer  to  dally  with  this  question. 
It  was  one  of  immense  importance  and  of  a  most  dangerous  character. 
Neither  the  Government  nor  any  one  else  could  be  deterred  from 
proposing  or  adopting  a  necessary  measure  by  the  fear  that  they 
might  be  taunted  with  acting  at  the  dictation  of  the  United  States.  No 
one  could  be  more  indisposed  than  be  should  be  to  sacrifice  the  rights, 
the  interests,  or  the  honour  of  the  country  to  the  dictation  of  a  foreign 
power,  but  no  one  could  be  more  convinced  that  they  ought  to  blush  for 
themselves  and  their  country  if  they  were  deterred  by  the  fear  of  some 
paper  taunt,  some  electioneering  speech,  or  some  piece  of  stump 
oratory,  from  yielding  to  the  dictation  of  reason  and  good  sense,  and 
applying  a  remedy  where  an  evil  had  been  proved  to  exist.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  bad  beard  it  said  that  this  was  not  the  time  to  take  such 
a  step,  that  we  ought  to  wait  until  the  war  was  over,  when  we  could 
pass  an  Act  without  apprehension  that  its  purport  or  intention  might 
be  mistaken.  Was  any  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  ever  passed  in  time 
of  peace  ?  (Hear.)  Our  own  Act  was  passed  in  1819,  while  Spain 
was  at  war  with  her  colonies.  And  let  the  House  remember  the  act 
o!'  General  Washington,  perhaps  the  boldest  act  of  his  life,  wdien  he 
issued  his  proclamation  to  prevent  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
from  taking  part  in  a  war  against  Great  Britain.  The  whole  feeling 
o!'  that  country  was  on  the  side  of  France.     "  France  and  freedom" 
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was  opposed  to  "  Great  Britain  and  tyranny."  All  the  recollections 
of  the  past  war  with  Great  Britain  were  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the 
Americans,  and  their  gratitude  to  France  was  still  alive.  Popular  feel- 
ing was  strongly  against  General  Washington,  and  yet  he  perilled  his 
power,  his  influence,  and  his  popularity,  and  had  courage  to  propose 
and  carry  a  measure  for  which  he  was  afterwards  praised  and  blessed 
by  his  countrymen,  because  they  recognized  it  as  being  in  accordance 
with  wisdom,  with  their  own  interests,  and  with  justice.  (Hear.) 
The  moral  which  he  drew  from  that  was  that,  whatever  might  be 
their  individual  sympathies  or  their  wishes  and  views  as  to  the  causes 
or  results  of  the  pending  contest,  they  need  not  be  afraid  of  being- 
charged  with  acting  under  the  dictation  of  a  country  which  was  now 
engaged  in  the  most  exhausting  conflict  that  had  ever  occurred.  They 
ought  not  to  yield  to  sympathy  when  the  dictate  of  duty  was  clear 
that  they  should  act  to  others  as  they  would  that  they  should  act  to 
them  (hear)  ;  they  ought  not  to  be  prevented  from  adopting  such  a 
measure  as  might  avert  the  calamity  to  which  he  had  adverted  so 
imperfectly,  but  which  now  loomed  in  the  view  of  every  shipowner 
(hear) ;  they  ought  not  to  be  deterred  from  passing  such  an  Act  as 
would  protect  this  country  against  the  charge  of  being  neutral  only 
when  it  suited- her  purposes,  and  violating  it  when  it  suited  her  inter- 
ests. He  could  not  help  thinking  that  if  there  was  to  be  a  change  of 
the  law  this  was  the  moment  when  those  who  guided  and  controlled 
our  destinies  were  bound  to  consider  what  course  should  be  pursued. 
"We  could  do  it  now  without  giving  rise  to  any  idea  that  we  had  been 
threatened.  If  we  did  it  now  we  might  save  ourselves,  while  if  it 
was  delayed  we  could  not  avoid  retribution  hereafter.  If  we  missed 
this  opportunity,  what  we  might  do  at  a  time  of  general  peace  would 
not  be  accepted  when  war  occurred.  We  should  be  referred  back 
not  to  what  we  had  done  after  the  war  was  over,  but  to  the  acts  which 
we  had  sanctioned  by  our  present  policy.  He  was  anxious  to  ask  the 
Government  whether  they  did  not  see  that  what  had  occurred  at 
Liverpool  might  lead  to  our  neutrality  being  called  in  question,  that 
it  perilled  the  performance  of  our  national  obligations,  and  might 
seriously  affect  our  interests  and  welfare  in  the  future.    (Hear,  hear.) 


SPEECH  OF  IE.  W.  E.  EOESTEE. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said  that  the  strong  sympathy  which  he 
felt  with  one  of  the  parties  in  the  American  contest  might  have 
enabled  him  to  obtain  information  which  otherwise  he  could  not  have 
procured  ;  but  he  should  endeavor  to  treat  this  epiestion  in  an  impar- 
tial manner.  The  instructions  issued  by  the  Admiralty  with  reference 
to  the  ships  of  either  of  the  belligerents  which  might  enter  any  of 
our  ports  were  as  follows  : — 

"  If  any  ship  of  war  or  privateer  of  either  belligerent  shall  enter 
any  port,  roadstead,  or  waters  belonging  to  Her  Majesty,  such  vessel 
shall  be  required  to  depart  and  to  put  to  sea  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  her  entrance  into  such  port,  roadstead,  or  waters,  except  in  case 
of  stress  of  weather,  or  of  her  requiring  provisions  or  things  neces- 
sary for  the  subsistence  of  her  crew,  or  repairs,  in  either  of  which 
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Gases  the  authorities  of  the  port,  or  of  the  nearest  port  (as  the  case 
may  he),  shall  require  her  to  put  to  sea  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
expiration  of  such  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  without  permitting 
her  to  take  in  supplies  beyond  what  may  be  necessary  for  her  imme- 
diate use  ;  and  no  such  vessel  which  may  have  been  allowed  to  remain 
within  British  waters  for  the  purpose  of  repair  shall  continue  in  such 
port,  roadstead,  or  waters  for  a  longer  period  than  twenty-four  hours 
after  her  necessary  repairs  shall  have  been  completed." 

Now,  he  thought  there  could  scarcely  be  ground  for  alleging  that 
the  Georgia  came  here  for  repair,  for  she  had  been  repaired  at  Bor- 
deaux, and  had  only  made  the  voyage  from  that  port  to  Liverpool. 
It  had  been  alleged  that  the  Georgia  came  into  an  English  port  to 
pay  off  her  crew.  He  asked  whether  a  Federal  vessel  would  be 
allowed  to  come  into  one  of  our  ports  to  pay  off  her  crew.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  Georgia  was  a  Confederate  vessel  which,  notoriously, 
had  been  built  in  England.  She  had  sailed  from  a  port  in  Scotland, 
and  the  entire  of  her  crew,  with  two  exceptions — one  a  Swede  and 
the  other  a  Russian — were  Englishmen.  She  had  received  on  the 
coast  of  France  her  equipment  from  England,  and  for  a  month  after 
she  began  to  take  her  prizes  she  was  owned  by  an  English  merchant. 
That  appeared  from  the  Custom-house  papers,  Avhich  stated  that  the 
vessel  was  sold  to  a  foreigner,  per  letter  from  the  owner,  dated  23d 
of  June,  1863.  In  connection  with  these  circumstances  ought  to  be 
taken  the  fact  that  from  the  time  of  the  purchase  she  had  not  been 
in  a  Confederate  port.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Would  not  the  facilities  which  we  had  given  to  this  vessel  tell 
against  ourselves  in  future,  when,  unfortunately,  it  should  happen  that 
we  were  belligerents?  The  Attorney-General  had  given  several 
reasons  why  he  thought  the  law  should  not  be  altered;  but  he 
contended  that  we  had  had  an  opportunity  of  bringing  about 
an  alteration  in  the  law  which  would  be  of  advantage  to  our- 
selves and  to  the  world  generally.  The  two  countries  which 
had  advocated  the  claims  of  neutrals  as  against  belligerents  were 
America  and  France.  They  had  been  the  supporters  of  the  neutral 
rights  of  commerce  against  the  belligerent  pretensions  of  England. 
We  might,  therefore,  have  pressed  upon  America  to  join  us  in  amend- 
ing the  maritime  law. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  1862,  Lord  Russel  wrote  to  Mr.  Adams 
to  the  effect  that  in  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  certain 
amendments  might  be  introduced  in  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  and 
that  it  was  willing  to  receive  from  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  suggestions  as  to  what  amendments  might  with  advantage  be 
made  in  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  of  each  country.  On  the  14th 
of  February,  Lord  Russell  wrote  to  Lord  Lyons,  stating  that  Mr. 
Adams  had  intimated  that,  while  the  United  States  Government  was 
ready  to  listen  to  any  proposition  on  the  subject,  they  did  not  see  how 
their  law  could  be  improved.  It  was  quite  true  Mr.  Adams  had  said 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  thought  their  law  effective, 
experience  having  shown  it  to  be  so  ;  but  he  would  read  for  the  House 
extracts  from  despatches  which  had  not  appeared  in  our  Blue-book. 
On  the  16th  of  September,  1863,  Mr,  Adams  wrote  to  Lord 
Russell : — 
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"  It  Avill  doubtless  be  remembered  that  the.  proposition  made  by 
you,  and  which  I  had  the  honor  of  being  the  medium  of  conveying 
to  my  Government,  to  agree  upon  some  forms  of  amendment  of  the 
respective  statutes  of  the  two  countries,  in  order  to  make  them  more 
effective,  was  entertained  by  the  latter,  not  from  any  want  of  confi- 
dence in  the  ability  to  enforce  the  existing  statute,  but  from  a  desire 
to  cooperate  with  what  then  appeared  to  be  the  wish  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers.  But  upon  my  communicating  his  reply  to  your  Lordship, 
and  inviting  the  discussion  of  propositions,  you  then  informed  me 
that  it  had  been  decided  not  to  proceed  any  further  in  this  direction, 
as  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Cabinet,  sustained  by  the  authority  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  that  the  law  was  fully  effective  in  its  present 
state." 

On  the  25th  of  September,  1863,  Lord  Russell  wrote  to  Mr. 
Adams : — 

"  I  deem  it  incumbent  on  me,  in  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, frankly  to  state  to  you  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  not 
be  induced  ...  to  propose  to  Parliament  any  new  law  which 
they  may  not,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  think  proper  to  be  adopted." 
He  did  not  complain  of  Lord  Russell  telling  Mr.  Adams  that  the 
Government  would  not  propose  any  new  law  except  for  good  reasons 
of  their  own,  but  he  was  surprised  that  they  had  not  discovered  that 
this  was  an  excellent  opportunity  for  putting  the  law  on  a  more  satis- 
factory footing.  We  could  not  suppose  that  the  precedent  we  were 
now  setting  would  not  be  used  against  us  by  every  neutral  power  in 
the  future,  whenever  we  might  be  at  war.  (Hear.)  Take  the  case 
of  a  possible  war  with  Germany.  Nobody  would  more  deeply  depre- 
cate such  a  war  as  that  than  himself;  but,  to  judge  from  the  language 
of  some  of  the  newspapers,  and  from  some  speeches,  there  were 
persons  who  looked  upon  such  a  war  without  any  particular  feeling 
of  horror.  Supposing  such  a  war  should  unfortunately  arise,  what 
would  be  our  feelings  if  when,  by  our  overwhelming  naval  force,  we 
fancied  that  we  had  made  every  German  port  safe,  one  vessel  should 
steal  out  of  Marseilles  and  another  out  of  Brest,  and  that,  meeting 
on  the  coast  of  Italy,  one  of  them,  shipping  a  crew  and  armament 
from  the  other,  should  be  converted  into  a  cruiser  to  sail  off  and 
destroy  British  merchantmen,  wherever  she  could  find  them  ?  (Hear.) 
Should  we  allow  France  for  a  moment  to  do  that  ?  Certainly  not,  if 
we  dared  to  prevent  her ;  and  with  our  usual  pluck  we  probably 
should  dare,  unless  the  war  were  a  struggle  for  our  very  existence. 
(Hear,  hear.)  This  precedent,  if  we  allowed  it  to  be  established, 
meant  for  us  a  second  war  whenever  we  had  a  war  on  our  hands, 
unless  we  were  fighting  tor  our  existence,  and  did  not  dare  to  under- 
take another  war.  u  What  a  wretched  navy,"  it  was  said,  "  the 
Americans  must  have  not  to  put  these  cruisers  down  ! "  ( Hear, 
hear.)  But  it  was  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  carry  on  operations 
of  this  kind.  All  that  a  ship  of  this  character  had  to  do  was  to 
attack  vessels  which  could  not  resist  her,  and  run  away  from  those 
which  could.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  was  not  the  slightest  occasion 
for  them  ever  to  fight  a  battle.  If  they  were  taken,  the  officers  were 
only  prisoners  of   war ;    if  they    were    not   taken  they   made  their 
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fortunes.  Was  it  to  these  risks  that  they  would  wish  to  expose 
British  trade  ?  Our  merchants  at  first  were  disposed  to  triumph  rn 
the  fact  that  the  carrying  trade  of  the  United  States  was  being  trans- 
ferred to  them,  but  it  was  clear  now  that  they  had  iound  out  that 
present  gain  would  not  be  balanced  by  the  future  loss.  Tliere  could 
not  be  a  stronger  illustration  of  the  damage  which  had  been  done  to 
the  American  trade  by  these  cruisers  than  the  fact,  that,  so  com- 
pletely was  the  American  flag  driven  from  the  ocean,  the  Georgia  on 
her  second  cruise  did  not  meet  a  single  American  vessel  in  six  weeks, 
though  she  saw  no  less  than  seventy  vessels  in  a  very  few  days.  If 
wre  did  not  take  care  to  settle  the  international  law  before  a  war 
began  our  merchants  would  be  obliged  to  transfer  their  ships  to 
foreign  flags,  and  he  regretted  that  the  Government  had  not  discerned 
how  excellent  an  opportunity  this  was  for  that  purpose.  The  ques- 
tion put  by  the  honorable  gentleman  opposite  was  whether  these 
particular  ships  which  had  eluded  our  neutrality  should  be  admitted 
into  our  ports,  but  the  Attorney-General  had  turned  that  into  ques- 
tion whether  the  whole  navy  of  the  Confederates  should  be  excluded 
from  our  ports  because  one  of  them  had  broken  our  neutrality.  If 
Federal  agents  were  engaged  in  enlisting  men  in  Ireland,  it  was  open 
to  the  Government  to  express  their  disapproval  of  that  course,  and 
to  endeavor  to  put  a  stop  to  it ;  but  while  they  did  that  they  might 
very  fairly  say  also  that  vessels  which  left  our  ports  in  breach  of  our 
neutrality  should  not  be  allowed  to  return  to  them.  Surely  the 
Attorney-General  did  not  mean  to  contend  that  in.  our  representations 
to  other  nations  we  were  obliged  to  be  armed  with  the  same  proof  as 
we  should  require  in  the  case  of  one  of  our  own  people  who  had 
committed  an  offence  against  the  law?  Were  there  not  sufficient 
grounds  for  saying  that  we  ought  not  to  be  required  to  extend  to 
the  vessels  in  question  the  same  degree  of  hospitality  which  we  would 
gladly  afford  to  ships  which  had  not  broken  our  neutrality  ?  Then 
came  the  point  as  to  what  course  our  interests  called  upon  us  to  take 
in  the  matter,  and  was  it  not,  he  would  ask,  clearly  our  interest  to 
prevent  the  invasion  by  neutrals  of  the  rights  of  belligerents;  by 
taking  those  steps  which  he  understood  the  honorable  and  learned 
gentleman  to  admit  it  was  in  our  power  to  adopt  ?  He  wished  to  add 
a  word  with  respect  to  international  law.  He  did  not  profess  to  be 
able  to  define  what  that  law  was  according  to  precedents ;  but  even  a 
layman  might  be  permitted  to  state  his  views  in  reference  to  it  as 
based  upon  the  principles  of  common  sense  ;  and  what  he  understood 
its  great  object  to  be,  as  operating  between  belligerents  and  neutrals, 
was  that  there  should  be  such  an  arrangement  between  nations  that 
an  individual  country  should  not  be  allowed  by  the  sovereign  power 
of  that  country  to  carry  on  war  with  other  states  without  the  leave  of 
the  Government.  Tliere  was,  he  maintained,  the  greatest  possible 
difference  between  selling  munitions  of  war  to  either  of  the  parties  in 
a  contest  and  the  sending  out  armed  ships  from  our  ports — for  in 
the  one  case  a  neutral  country  was  made  the  basis  of  hostilities, 
whereas  in  the  other  it  was  not.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  no  wish  to 
enter  into  the  question  whether  the  Federals  had  received  from  us  a 
larger  quantity  of  the  munitions  of  war  than  the  Confederates,  though 
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that  was  a  point  more  open  to  doubt  than  some  honorable  gentlemen 
opposite  seemed  to  suppose  ;  but  he  should  like  to  observe  that  the 
nature  of  the  question  at  issue  in  the  present  instance  was  very  much 
qualified  by  the  fact  that  the  Confederates  had  no  navy.  That  was  their 
weakness,  it  was  true,  but  in  war  weakness  was  a  fault,  and  we  might 
very  well  say  to  the  Federals  when  they  complained  of  our  furnishing 
the  South  with  munitions  of  war,  "  Why  not  stop  them,  and  prevent 
them  from  being  carried  into  Southern  ports  ?  "  When,  however,  it 
came  to  be  a  question  of  armed  ships  leaving  our  own  ports  the 
matter  assumed  a  different  aspect,  because  the  only  way  in  which  a 
belligerent  could  stop  them  was  not  by  blockading  the  ports  of  another 
belligerent,  but  the  ports  of  the  neutral  power  from  which  they  sailed. 
Let  him,  however,  suppose  that  the  port  of  Liverpool  was  blockaded 
by  the  United  States  navy  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  these  vessels 
from  leaving  it,  could  any  one  imagine  that  we  could  remain  at  peace 
with  America  ? 

Such,  then,  being  the  position  of  the  case,  it  was  evident  that  if 
the  Government  could  succeed  in  obtaining  such  concessions  as  he 
had  indicated,  and  if  neutrals  were  prevented  from  allowing  their 
subjects  to  carry  on  war,  they  would  not  only  be  promoting  our 
interests,  but  advancing  the  interests  of  civilization.  He  trusted, 
therefore,  that  the  discussion  raised  by  the  right  honorable  gentleman 
opposite,  with  an  authority  which  scarcely  any  other  member  of  that 
House  could  command,  backed  as  he  was  by  the  strongest  possible 
memorial  from  the  ship-owners  of  Liverpool,  would  impress  upon  the 
Government  the  necessity  of  not  allowing  the  opinions  which  had 
been  expressed  to  pass  by  without  endeavoring  to  place  us  in  abetter 
position  than  that  in  which  Ave  seemed  to  stand  in  the  event  of  our 
unfortunately  becoming  belligerents  ourselves.     (Hear,  hear.) 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  COBDEN. 

Mr.  COBDEN.  I  will  not  occupy  the  attention  of  the  House 
but  for  a  very  few  minutes.  I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  refer- 
ence to  what  has  fallen  from  the  Attorney-General.  Two  questions 
have  been  brought  under  our  notice  by  the  statement  of  the  honorable 
gentleman  who  introduced  this  subject.  The  suggestions  which  he 
makes  are  that  we  should  alter  our  laws  or  that  we  should,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  which  it  is  conceded  we  possess,  prevent 
vessels  of  the  description  referred  to  from  entering  our  ports.  With 
respect  to  altering  our  laws,  the  Attorney-General  has  entered  into  a 
long  argument  to  show  that  the  law  as  it  stands  is  effective  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  a  breach  of  our  neutrality,  but  I  cannot 
imagine  a  more  cruel  joke  than  the  honorable  and  learned  gentle- 
man's speech  must  appear  when  it  comes  to  be  read  at  Washington. 
(Hear,  hear.)  What  is  the  fact?  You  have  been  carrying  on  war 
from  these  shores  with  the  United  States,  and  have  been  inflicting  an 
amount  of  damage  on  that  country  greater  than  would  be  produced 
by   many  ordinary   wars.,     It   is  estimated  that  the  loss  sustained 
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by  the  capture  and  burning  of  American  vessels  has  been  about 
$15,000,000,  or  nearly  3,000,000?.  sterling.  But  that  is  a  small  part 
of  the  injury  which  has  been  inflicted  on  the  American  marine.  We 
have  rendered  the  rest  of  her  vast  mercantile  property  useless.  You 
condemn  free  trade,  by  which  the  world's  affairs  are  now  so  largely 
carried  on.  If  you  raise  the  rate  of  insurance  on  the  flag  of  any 
maritime  power,  you  throw  the  trade  into  the  hands  of  its  competitors, 
because  it  is  no  longer  profitable  for  merchants  or  manufacturers  to 
employ  ships  to  carry  freights  when  those  vessels  become  liable  to 
great  war  risks.  I  have  here  one  or  two  facts  which  I  should  like  to 
lay  before  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman,  in  order  to  show  the 
*  way  in  which  this  has  been  operating.  When  he  has  heard  them  he 
will  see  what  a  cruel  satire  it  is  to  say  that  our  laws  have  been  found 
sufficient  to  enforce  our  neutrality. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  an  account  of  the  foreign  trade  of  New  York 
for  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1860,  and  also  for  the  quarter  ending 
June  30,  1863,  which  is  the  last  date  up  to  which  a  comparison  is 
made.  I  find  that  the  total  amount  of  the  foreign  trade  of  New  York 
for  the  first  mentioned  period  was  $92,000,000,  of  which  $62,000,000 
were  carried  in  American  bottoms  and  $30,000,000  in  foreign.  This 
state  of  things  rapidly  changed  as  the  war  continued,  for  it  appears 
that  for  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1863,  the  total  amount  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  New  York  was  $88,000,000,  of  which  amount 
$23,000,000  were  carried  in  American  vessels  and  $65,000,000  in 
foreign,  the  change  brought  about  being  that  while  in  i860  two-thirds 
of  the  commerce  of  New  York  was  carried  on  in  American  bottoms, 
in  I860  three-fourths  was  carried  on  in  foreign  bottoms.  You  see, 
therefore,  what  a  complete  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of 
property,  and  what  has  been  the  consequence  ?  That  a  very  large 
transfer  has  been  made  of  American  shipping  to  English  owners, 
because  the  proprietors  no  longer  found  it  profitable  to  carry  on  their 
business.  A  document  has  been  laid  on  the  table  which  gives  us 
some  important  information  on  this  subject.  I  refer  to  an  account  of 
the  number  and  tonnage  of  United  States  vessels  which  have  been 
registered  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the  ports  of  British  North 
America  between  the  years  1858  and  1863,  both  inclusive.  It  shows 
that  the  transfer  of  United  States  shipping  to  English  capitalists  in 
each  of  the  years  comprised  in  that  period  were  as  follows :  "  In 
1858,  33  vessels,  12,684  tons;  1859,49  vessels,  21,308  tons;  1860, 
41  vessels,  13,638  tons;  1861,  126  vessels,  71,673  tons;  1862,  135 
vessels,  64,578  tons  ;  and  1863,  348  vessels,  252,579  tons.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  am  told  that  this' operation  is  now  going  on  as  fast  as  ever. 
Now,  I  hold  this  to  be  the  gravest  part  of  the  question  of  our  rela- 
tions with  America.  I  don't  care  what  newspapers  may  write  or 
orators  may  utter  on  one  side  or  the  other.  We  may  balance  off  an 
inflammatory  speech  from  an  honorable  member  here  against  a  similar 
speech  made  in  the  Congress  at  Washington.  We  may  pair  off  a 
leading  article,  published  in  New  York  against  one  published  in  Lon- 
don; but  little  consequence,  I  suspect,  would  be  attached  to  either. 
The  two  countries,  I  hope,  would  discount  these  incendiary  articles  or 
these  incendiary  harangues  at  their  proper  value.     (A  laugh.)     But 
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what  I  do  fear  in  the  relations  between  these  two  nations  of  the  same 
race  is  the  heaping  up  of  a  gigantic  material  grievance  such  as  we 
are  now  rearing  by  the  transactions  connected  with  these  cruisers  ; 
because  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  personal  suffering,  personal  wrong, 
and  personal  rancor  arising  out  of  this  matter,  and  that  in  a  country 
where  popular  feeling  rules  in  public  affairs.  I  am  not  sure  that  any 
legislation  can  meet  this  question.  I  candidly  confess  I  don't  think 
that  if  you  were  now  to  pass  a  law  to  alter  your  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act  you  would  materially  change  the  aspect  of  this  matter.  You 
have  already  done  your  worst  towards  the  American  mercantile 
marine.  What  with  the  high  rate  of  insurance,  what  with  these 
captures,  and  what  with  the  amount  of  damage  you  have  done  to 
that  which  is  left,  you  have  virtually  made  valueless  that  vast  prop- 
erty. Why,  if  you  had  gone  and  helped  the  Confederates  by  bom- 
barding all  the  accessible  seaport  towns  of  America  a  few  lives  might 
have  been  lost  which,  as  it  is,  have  not  been  sacrificed,  but  you  could 
hardly  have  done  more  injury  in  the  way  of  destroying  property  than 
you  have  done  by  these  few  cruisers.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Well,  I  turn  to  another  point  that  has  been  opportunely  raised  by 
the  honorable  gentleman — I  mean  as  to  the  practicability  of  refusing 
hospitality  to  these  ships.  I  regard  that  as  a  very  important  ques- 
tion. I  alluded  to  it  twelve  months  ago  in  this  House,  and  I  still 
think  that  that  is  a  step  which  the  Government  might  take  with 
advantage  to  our  future  relations  with  America.  (Hear,  hear.)  And 
when  I  come  to  hear  what  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  says 
in  opposition  to  that  view,  I  confess  I  am  puzzled  beyond  measure  by 
his  argument.  He  made  a  very  long  and  elaborate  statement  to  show 
that  we  were  not  entitled  to  refuse  hospitality  to  these  ships.  He 
admitted,  indeed,  that  we  had  the  right  to  do  it,  but  he  contended 
against  the  expediency  of  our  exercising  that  right.  Now,  this  is  a 
question  for  the  Government,  and  not  one  for  legislation  ;  and  there- 
fore I  wish  to  impress  its  importance  on  the  Government. 

The  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  wound  up  by  saying  he 
thought  they  had  better  wait  until  they  saw  whether  the  House  of 
Commons  was  quite  prepared  to  support  them  in  any  alteration  of 
our  law.  I  will  only  say  it  struck  me  when  I  heard  that  that  we 
clearly  had  not  a  Washington  at  the  head  of  affairs,  ("  hear,  hear," 
and  a  laugh),  because  that  certainly  was  not  the  way  in  which  Wash- 
ington earned  the  tribute  of  our  applause  for  the  course  that  he  took. 
The  Government  admit  through  their  legal  adviser  that  they  have 
the  power,  if  they  choose  to  exercise  it,  to  prevent  these  vessels  from 
entering  our  harbors,  but  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  doubts 
the  expediency  of  exercising  it,  and  his  reason  is  that  he  thinks  we 
have  not  clear  proof  of  guilt.  This  brings  me  to  a  striking  piece  of 
inconsistency  on  the  part  of  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman. 
He  begins  with  administering  a  solemn  exhortation,  and  something 
like  a  solemn  reproof,  to  English  shipbuilders,  for  infringing  our 
neutrality  laws  and  disregarding  the  Queen's  proclamation  by  building 
these  ships.  Well,  but  if  they  are  violating  our  neutrality  and  disre- 
garding the  Queen's  proclamation,  it  must  have  been  because  they 
built  these  vessels  for  some  belligerent  to  be  employed  against  some 
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power  with  which  we  are  at  peace.  The  honorable  and  learned  gen- 
tleman assumes  that  these  individuals  are  guilty  of  these  acts.  He 
knows  they  have  been  guilty  of  these  acts ;  he  knows  that  these 
three  vessels  in  particular,  and  the  Alabama  more  especially,  have 
been  built  for  the  Confederate  Government,  and  employed  solely  for 
that  Government,  and  yet  he  doubts  the  expediency  of  stopping  them 
from  entering  our  ports.  He  speaks  as  though  we  were  asking  that 
he  should  send  out  ships  of  war  to  order  away  these  vessels  without 
trial.  He  says  there  must  be  legal  proof ;  but  it  does  not  require 
legal  proof  to  warrant  you  in  telling  a  Government,  "  You  have  got 
these  vessels  clandestinely ;  you  got  them  by  the  infringement  of  our 
neutrality  code,  or,  at  least,  we  suspect  you,  upon  fair  grounds,  of 
doing  so ;  and  unless  you  prove  that  they  came  legitimately  into  your 
hands  we  must  refuse  them  the  hospitality  of  our  ports."  Why,  how 
do  you  act  in  private  life  ?  You  hear  charges  and  reports  compro- 
mising the  honor  of  your  acquaintance  or  friend.  You  may  have  a 
moral  conviction  in  your  mind  that  that  individual's  honor  is  compro- 
mised, but  you  may  not  have  legal  proof  of  it,  and  still  you  may  be 
quite  satisfied  in  saying  to  him,  "  Until  you  clear  up  these  charges, 
which  on  the  face  of  them  criminate  you,  I  must  refuse  you  the  hos- 
pitality of  my  house."  I  hold  that  you  have  the  right  to  say  the 
same  thing  in  regard  to  these  cruisers.  But  what  was  the  course  of 
the  Government  in  the  case  of  the  Alabama  ?  They  told  Mr.  Adams, 
the  American  Minister,  that  they  should  give  orders  to  stop  the 
Alabama  either  at  Queenstown  or  at  Bermuda.  Therefore,  the  prin- 
ciple was  recognised  in  the  case  of  that  vessel  that  you  had  a  right  to 
stop  her  when  she  reached  your  jurisdiction.  I  say,  therefore,  in  the 
same  way,  "  Prevent  their  entering  your  harbors  until  they  give  an 
account  of  themselves,  to  show  how  they  became  possessed  of  that 
vessel."  This  has  a  most  important  bearing,  and  one  so  apparent 
that  it  must  be  plain  to  the  apprehensions  of  every  honorable  gentle- 
man who  hears  it.  If  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  told 
that  not  only  do  individuals  here  fit  out  cruisers  to  destroy  their  com- 
merce, but  that  our  Government  will  allow  these  cruisers  themselves 
to  enter  our  harbors,  and  there  to  be  equipped — civilly  equipped  I 
mean — and  victualled,  see  in  what  a  predicament  you  place  your- 
selves towards  that  country,  in  case  you  are  ever  again  engaged  in  war. 
(Hear.)  Recollect  her  geographical  position.  She  has  one  sea-coast 
in  the  Atlantic  and  another  in  the  Pacific,  and  her  Pacific  coast  is 
within  about  a  fortnight's  steaming  of  your  China  trade.  Let  any 
man  take  and  read  the  shipping  list  at  Shanghai.  It  is  almost  like 
reading  the  Liverpool  shipping  list.  Suppose,  then,  you  were  at  war 
with  any  other  power,  and  you  had  laid  down  this  doctrine  for  other 
countries  to  imitate.  Why,  let  the  American  Government  be  as  true 
and  as  loyal  to  its  principles  as  it  has  been,  can  you  doubt,  if  Ameri- 
can nature  is  human  nature,  if  American  nature  is  English  nature,  that 
out  of  their  numerous  and  almost  inaccessible  creeks  and  corners  there 
will  not  be  persons  to  send  forth  these  fleet  steamers  to  prey  on  your 
commerce?  Why,  many  Americans  will  think  it  an  act  of  absolute  pa- 
triotism to  do  this.  They  will  say,  "We  have  lost  our  mercantile  marine 
through  your  doing  this,  and  by  doing  the  same  towards  you  we  shall 
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recover  it  again,  and  you  will  be  placed  in  the  same  position  as  we  were. 
You  will  have  a  high  rate  of  insurance,  you  will  be  obliged  to  sell  your 
ships ;  you  had  the  profit  before,  now  we  shall  have  it,  for  the  game 
is  one  that  two  can  play  at."  But  only  look  at  the  disadvantage  you 
will  experience  under  those  circumstances.  We  understood  the 
importance  of  this  at  the  commencement  of  the  Crimean  war.  In 
April,  1854,  when  war  was  declared  with  Russia,  the  British  and 
French  Governments  sent  a  joint  note  to  the  Amei'ican  Government, 
in  which  we  asked  them,  as  an  act  of  friendly  reciprocity  towards  us, 
to  give  orders  that  no  privateers  bearing  the  Russian  flag  should  be 
allowed  to  be  fitted  out,  or  victualled,  or  equipped  in  American  ports. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Recollect  that  the  words  "  equipped  "  and  "  victualled  " 
were  contained  in  the  request  which  we  addressed  to  the  American 
Government.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  this  leads  me  to  make  a  remai'k 
with  reference  to  a  most  important  point — I  mean  as  to  the  distinction 
drawn  by  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  between  a  Govern- 
ment ship  of  war  carrying  a  commission  and  a  privateer.  That  is  a ' 
question  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us.  We  have  been  in  a  Fool's 
Paradise  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years.  We  have  believed  that 
the  Conference  of  Paris  achieved  a  great  work  in  the  interest  of 
civilization — that  it  abolished  privateering.  Now  we  find  that  it  was 
nothing  but  a  stupendous  hoax.  ("  Hear,"  and  a  laugh.)  For,  what 
is  the  Florida?  What  is  the  Alabama?  What  is  the  Georgia? 
Why,  they  are  not  privateers  at  all.  1  remember  that  the  honorable 
member  for  Liverpool,  who  sits  opposite, — I  wish  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  colleague, — I  remember  that  he  made  a  speech  lately  at 
Liverpool,  in  which  he  said  that  if  the  Americans  had  only  joined  in 
the  declaration  of  Paris  against  privateering  they  would  not  have 
been  placed  in  their  present  predicament ;  and  the  honorable  gentle- 
man led  his  hearers,  the  ship-owners  of  that  port,  to  believe  that  if  we 
got  into  a  war  we  could  not  be  retaliated  upon  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Americans  were,  because  we  were  under  that  safeguard  which 
had  for  ever  abolished  privateering.     (Hear.) 

Well,  let  us  take  the  case  of  the  Florida  as  an  example,  and  look 
at  her  history  for  a  moment.  She  was  off  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and 
went  across  to  Brest.  On  her  way  thither  she  burnt  an  American 
merchant  ship,  and  therefore  went  into  Brest  red-handed.  At  Brest 
she  claimed  to  be  allowed  to  civilly  equip  and  victual.  The  Opinion 
Nationale  immediately  put  forth  a  leading  article,  denouncing  the 
Florida  as  being  what  the  French  call  a  corsaire,  and  what  we  term 
a  privateer.  Therefore,  the  commander  of  the  Florida  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Paris  newspapers,  declaring  that  M.  le  Re'dacteur  was  under 
a  great  delusion  in  supposing  that  his  ship  was  a  privateer,  and  stating 
that  she  bore  a  regular  commission  of  the  Confederate  Government, 
and  that  he  and  all  his  officers  were  regularly  commissioned  officers  ; 
that,  in  fact,  the  Florida  was  a  regular  ship-of-war.  On  the  publica- 
tion of  that  letter,  Mr.  Dayton,  the  American  Minister  at  Paris,  took 
the  atfair  in  hand,  and  in  the  despatches  on  our  table  between  Mr. 
Seward  and  his  representatives  abroad  we  have  the  whole  correspond- 
ence that  took  place  between  Mr.  Dayton  and  the  French  Govern- 
ment.    Mr.  Dayton  called  the  attention  of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  to 
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the  circular  addressed  to  the  American  Government  in  1854,  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  told  him  in  effect :  "You  and 
England  jointly  requested  us  not  to  allow  any  privateer  to  equip  or 
victual  in  our  ports,  but  here  is  a  vessel  that  is  either  a  privateer  or 
nothing ;  she  makes  no  war  on  armed  vessels  ;  she  goes  about  burn- 
ing and  destroying  merchant  vessels,  and  she  does  not  profess  to  do 
anything  else,  because  she  is  neither  armed  nor  manned  in  a  way 
to  act  as  a  regular  ship-of-war." 

M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  and  the  English  Government  appear  both  to 
have  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  the  Florida,  as  well  as  the 
Alabama  and  the  Georgia,  is  a  regular  ship-of-war ;  but  Mr.  Dayton, 
in  communicating  with  his  own  Government,  fairly  stigmatized  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  as  "mere  moonshine,"  and  Mr.  Seward,  in  his 
reply,  endorsed  his  language.  (Hear.)  I  mention  this  to  show  that 
it  will  not  save  us,  in  case  we  are  engaged  in  war,  from  having 
reprisals  practiced  upon  us  that  we  have  joined  in  the  Declaration  of 
Paris,  and  I  am  glad  that  upon  this  point  the  honorable  member  for 
Liverpool  has  not  succeeded  in  misleading  his  constituents,  because 
they  appear  to  take  a  very  sound  and  far-seeing  view  of  the  question. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  am  only  sorry,  indeed,  that  two  years  ago  our  ship- 
owners did  not  rise  en  masse  and  compel  the  Government  of  this 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  country  to  put  our  laws  and  regulations 
in  harmony  with  the  present  state  of  our  interests  and  relations  ;  for 
I  hold  we  are  not  here  to  stand  up  like  lawyers  and  quote  pedanti- 
cally from  the  reports  of  1810  and  1812.  We  are  living  in  a  pro- 
gressive age,  and  in  a  most  progressive  country,  and  let  me  tell  the 
Government  that  we  have  now  five  times  as  much  at  stake  as  we  had 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Our  exjaorts  and  imports  are  five 
fold  what  they  were  at  the  time  when  those  authorities  spoke  whom 
the  Attorney- General  has  cited,  and  I  maintain  that  it  is  in  the  power 
of  any  country,  but  especially  in  the  power  of  great  countries,  to  lay 
down  maxims  and  establish  precedents  which  themselves  become 
international  law.  (Hear.)  We  have,  unhappily,  lost  a  precious 
opportunity  of  putting  ourselves  in  a  better  position  for  the  future,  if 
ever  we  intend  to  go  to  war  again.  Nor  is  it  merely  in  time  of  war 
that  we  shall  feel  the  effects  of  the  existing  state  of  things.  Do  you 
suppose  that  foreign  Governments  do  not  observe  what  is  going  on, 
and  do  not  fully  appreciate  our  altered  circumstances  ?  I  might  apply 
that  observation  to  other  matters,  and  ask  why  we  scatter  our  forces 
all  over  the  world,  and  then  think  we  are  as  safe  and  powerful  at 
home  as  if  we  had  those  forces  under  our  wing.  Bur,  confining 
myself  to  the  question  of  belligerent  rights,  I  say  that  foreign  Gov- 
ernments will  lake  into  account  the  danger  we  must  incur  in  case  of 
war,  and  will  find  in  it  a  motive  for  our  remaining  at  peace.  Look  at 
what  happened  last  autumn.  We  held  out  what  was  supposed  to  be 
a  threat,  that,  in  conjunction  with  France,  we  should  go  to  war  with 
Russia  on  the  subject  of  Poland.  What  did  Russia  do  ?  She  sent 
her  fleet  immediately  to  America  ;  and,  knowing  the  astute,  long- 
headed men  who  rule  in  St.  Petersburg,  does  anybody  doubt  what  the 
motive  was  ?  The  Russian  Government  reasoned  thus  :  "  If  England 
and  France  are  going  to  attack  us  again,  we  will  take  care  to  be  in  a 
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position  to  carry  on  reprisals,  and  particularly  we  will  carry  on  opera- 
tions against  the  commerce  of  England,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Confederates  are  carrying  on  war  against  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States."  Therefore,  they  sent  their  fleet,  and,  what  is  still  more 
important,  they  sent  their  crews  to  America,  no  doubt  with  the  inten- 
tion of  putting  those  crews  into  the  swiftest  vessels  that  could  be 
obtained,  both  on  the  Atlantic  and  on  the  Pacific  side,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  employed  against  our  commerce.  (Hear,  hear.)  Take 
the  case  of  Germany.  Recently  the  German  newspapers  have  often 
pointed  to  the  vulnerability  of  England,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of 
the  law  as  established  by  ourselves  in  the  case  of  these  cruisers. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

We  have,  in  truth,  set  a  most  perilous  example,  the  effects  of 
which,  I  believe,  will  be  felt  in  our  Foreign-office,  in  negotiations 
with  Brazil  or  the  weakest  power  we  could  have  transactions  with. 
Such  has  been  the  result  of  building  three  or  four  swift-sailing 
vessels  !  Are  we  to  be  told  that  England  is  so  much  cleverer  than 
America  in  mechanics  that  she  can  build  ships  which  Americans  can 
not  ?  Read  the  report  laid  on  the  table  by  Mr.  Whitworth  when  he 
went  to  America  ten  years  ago  to  enquire  into  its  mechanical 
resources.  Nobody  who  knows  the  aptitude  of  the  American  people 
for  mechanical  discoveries  will  lay  claim  to  any  superiority  on  our 
part.  Do  you  want  an  Alabama,  a  ship  that  was  built  neither  for 
war  nor  for  trade — a  vessel  that  can  run  away  from  anything  or  catch 
anything  ?  America  can  produce  any  number  of  such  vessels.  When 
I  went  first  to  America,  some  twenty  years  ago,  they  were  running 
steamers  on  their  rivers  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  miles  an  hour,  a  thing 
unheard  of  elsewhere.  The  Americans  have  never  done  much  in  the 
way  of  ocean  steamers  ;  their  speciality  is  on  their  rivers  and  lakes, 
where  we  find  the  swiftest  vessels  in  the  world.  But  is  it  supposed 
that  because  we  have  more  ships-of-war,  therefore  we  are  sure,  in  case 
of  war,  to  find  their  cruisers  ?  Perhaps  nothing  is  more  difficult,  not 
to  say  impossible,  than  to  find  a  ship  on  the  ocean  after  she  has  once 
got  out  of  sight.  Nelson  himself  passed  many  weeks  trying  to  find 
a  fleet  of  500  sail  going  from  France  to  Egypt.  You  may  find  a 
vessel  in  a  harbor,  just  as  Nelson  found  the  French  fleet  in  the  Nile  ; 
but  even  if  you  should  find  an  American  cruiser  in  a  harbor,  by  your 
own  rules  you  must  allow  her  to  escape,  because  you  say  she  must 
have  a  start  of  twenty-four  hours.     (Hear,  hear.) 

It  appears  to  me,  on  the  whole,  that  the  only  thing  remaining  that 
you  can  do  to  conciliate  the  American  people  under  the  cruel  losses 
they  have  undergone  at  your  hands,  is  to  say  that  henceforth  you  will 
deny  hospitality  to  vessels  that  have  been  built  in  your  ports,  that 
have  clandestinely  left  your  ports,  that  have  been  manned  and  armed 
from  your  ports,  because  you  are  convinced  that  to  allow  such  ships 
to  come  back  here  after  committing  havoc  upon  a  friendly  nation, 
would  be  to  injure  yourselves,  and  endanger  your  own  best  interests 
in  the  future.     (Cheers.) 
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